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®riginal Communications. 
THE GLACIERS. 


Nature in her simplest and most uniform 
appearance never fails to awaken wonder 
and produce effect upen the mind of an at- 
tentive beholder; what must it then do 
when before the eye in all its grandeur, in 
all its wildness !’ “The man who has never 
seen the glacier —m tains covered with 
eternal snow, whose summit reaches the 
clouds, and whose forms are full of majesty, 
oe have but a mean idea of the works of 





-The accounts given by travellers of 
seve cointies are generally exaggerated, 
but their description of the Alps is, on the 
contrary, meagre, for it is not within the 
power of lan to do them justice. 

On ‘all sides are mountains of eternal 
show, smiling veers, delightful hills. Here 
a level country, finely cultivated, there 
rising hills with farms and villages, and over 
these a high ridge of mountains. 

When we visited the glacier of Buet, in 
Savoy, the whole summit of the mountain 
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was covered with snow. It is hardly pos- 
sible for words in any degree to explain 
what we felt, much less to excite emotions 
similar to those which we experienced. 
We were standing upon an immense extent’ 
of polished snow—white, unsullied. The air: 
was pure, the sky deep blue, the sun shining, 
with the icicles sparkling in its rays. On’ 
reaching the summit of the glacier, we 
raised our heads and discovered the. im- 
mense chain of the ape, to an extent of at 
least fifty leagues. e view here was truly 
sublime : mountains peering 
burying their heads in the sky. On one 
side was that large valley through which 
the Rhone flows, as far as Sion, the capital of 
the Valais, while on the others were moun- 
tains of ice and snow. A single glance 
over this immense quantity of ice would 
satisfy a spectator about the continual flow 
of the Rhone, the Rhine, the Po, and the 
Danube. These streams appeared like 
threads of water when compared to the 
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over mountains, 
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mountains of ice which surround them. 
The scene offered a most sensible picture of 
winter, and reminded us of the description 
given by voyagers of Spitzberg and Nova 
Zembla. It presented enormous heaps of 
ice, terminating in pikes and obelisks, from 
three to four thousand feet in height, and at 
the base pastures and harvests. 

When gazing at the objects around, we 
discovered that we were standing upon a 
mass of congealed snow, which jutted over 
a most frightful precipiee. This discovery 
caused a precipitate retreat; but on reflect- 
ing that the addition of our weight could 
have no effect upon that mass of frozen 
snow which had heen thus supported for 
ages, we again went upon the frightful 
terrace. The mountain was very steep, 
and the projection of the ice carried us so 
far over the precipice, that if a cord had 
been let down from the point where we 
stood, it would have taken upwards of a 
hundred and seventy English yards to ap- 
proach the nearest of those pikes which 
project from the side ofthe mountain. The 
eye met with no interruption till it reached 
the valley, a depth of not less than seventeen 
hundred yards. 

The ice, in those parts where we were 
capable of discovering its dimensions, was 
at least full sixty feet in thickness, with 
huge icicles hanging from them. Whata 
sight for the inhabitants of the plain ! 

Mont Blanc, which is three leagues 
distant, was entirely covered with a crust of 
ice from its base in the valley of Chamouni 
to its summit, resembling, in some places, 
a tempestuous sea, in others, the remains of 
antique towers and castles mouldering into 
ruins. 

After remaining an hour and a half we 
began to descend. The sun had softened 
the snow, and we should therefore have 
found our descent difficult, but our guide, 
to shew us the method to adopt, placed his 
stick between his legs, and in a manner 
shated with great rapidity, regulating his 
movements, either quick or slow, by means 
of his heels, 

A slight idea may be formed of the ap- 
pearance of a glacier from the engraving 
prefixed to this article: it is that of Zer- 
matt, in the canton of the Valais. In a 
future number we may return to this im- 
portant subject, which embraces so much 
of the wonders of nature. 


ON USEFUL INSECTS AND THEIR 
PRODUCTS. 
BY JAMES H. FENNELL, 
Author of “ A Natural History of Quadrupeds,” §c. 
(Continued from page 179.) 
THE caterpillars of the common ermine- 
moth (Yponomeuta padella) are gregarious, 





and naturally construct a very ffne close 
web, impenetrable by air, but easily detached 
from the trees. M. Habenstreet, of Munich, 
induced them to spin it on a suspended 
paper model, to which he gave the form 
and size he required: and he thus obtained 
square shawls of an ell width, others two 
ells long and one wide, a balloon four feet 
in height and two in horizontal diameter, 
and all of a much lighter fabric than the 
finest cambric; the balloon weighed less 
than five grains, and the flame of a single 
match held under it for afew seconds would 
raise it to a good height, whence it would 
not descend for half an hour; a shawl of 
the size of a square ell, when well stretched 
and blown into the air, resembled a very 
light smoke ipg through the air; a 
whole lady’s dress, with sleeves, but without 
a seam, he presented to the Queen of Ba- 
varia, who mounted this fairy-like attire on 
another dress, and so wore it on many great 
occasions; a shawl of a square ell in size 
cost — eight francs. The caterpillars, two 
of which are able to produce an inch square 
of this delicate fabric, glue their threads 
close together while spinning, and to in- 
crease the thickness of the layer, if neces- 
sary, they were made to pass repeatedly 
over it; m were of course employed, 
and those parts: of the model not to be 
— eres rabbed oe oil, oo pre- 
ven’ e caterpillars from working over 
them.* These caterpillars are very abun- 
dant in our own country, and their webs 
may be seen every summer in our hedges 
and gardens. No doubt the same thing 
might be effected with various other British 
caterpillars, if persons possessing leisure 
and ingenuity would make the interesting 
experiment. 
ry was the first to suppose that Pliny’s 
Cossus (which was fattened for the table by 
the Romans) was the grub of some beetle; 
but, subsequently, having observed that the 
large caterpillar of the goat-moth has the 
power of retracting its prolegs within the 
body, so as to more nearly resemble a worm, 
he conjectured that the hexapod grub from 
Jamaica, (possibly in reality that of the 
well-known beetle, Prionus damicornus,) 
given him by Sir Hans Sloane, might pos- 
sess the same power, and accordingly be the 
caterpillar of some species of moth.f _Lin- 
neus, seemingly taking a hint from Ray's 
opinion, supposed the goat-moth’s caterpillar 
(the anatomy of which has been so wonder- 
fully and thoroughly traced by the eye and 
pencil of the patient naturalist, Lyonnet) to 
be the ancient Cossus ; and hence the font 
moth has acquired the name of Cossus lignt- 
perda, There seems, however, to be a strong 
reason against its being Pliny’s insect, for 


* Newton’s Journal of the Arts, December, 1827. 
t Ray’s Wisdom of God, ninth edition, p. 307. 
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the goat-moth caterpillar is a disagreeable, 
fetid creature, not very likely to tempt a 
Roman epicure, and it lives generally in the 
willow, whereas Pliny’s resides in the oak. 
The Roman Cossus was, in short, probably 
a beetle.* Reaumur, speaking of the vo- 
racious caterpillars of the gamma-moth, 
(Plusia gamma,) which committed serious 
ravages in France in the year 1735, sug- 
gests the eating of them as one good mode 
of diminishing their vast numbers,t This 
is the ee system which po Irish 
peasantry adop against the legion of 
Pockchalers that troubled them in 1688. 
Kirby and Spence pleasantly observe, that 
if they themselves were to take to eating 
caterpillars, they would follow the robin’s 
example,§ and, accorgingly, eat only those 
that are hairless. Amongst the delicacies 
of the Boshies-man’s diet, Sparrman includes 
the caterpillars of butterflies.|| The Chinese, 
who wisely try to convert everything to 
some useful account, eat the caterpillars of a 
hawk-moth, (Sphinz ——,)] some of which 
tribe are, in Dr. Darwin’s opinion, very de- 
licious ;** and they also eat the chrysalides 
of the silk-moth after they have wound the 
silk off the cocoons. The New Hollanders 
eat the night-feeding i of a sin- 

ar species of moth. ( tus—Mac 

y-) — tells us, that on, and in re 
crevices of, bars we poten but only 


about the ins uliar masses of 
granite, con; vast multitudes of small 
moths, called by the Aborigines, 


who, to procure with greater facility, 
make smothering fires underneath the rocks 
on which the insects have settled, and thus 
suffocate them with smoke, while they sweep 
them off, frequently in bushels-full at a 
time. They then clear a circular space 
upon the ground, of a size proportioned to 
the number of insects obtained. On this 
space they burn_a fire until the ground is 
tolerably hot. The fire is then extinguished 
and the ashes removed, and the moths are 
placed upon the heated circle, and stirred 
about until they lose their down and wings ; 
and more effectually to separate these from 
the bodies, the broiled insects are placed on 
pieces of bark, and winnowed. The bodies 
are now eaten, or else placed in a wooden 
vessel, called a walbun, or culibun, and 
pounded by a piece of wood into masses or 
cakes resembling lumps of fat, or dough 
made of smutty-wheat mixed with fat. The 
pe of the moth is large in proportion 
to the size of the whole insect, and contains 
a yellowish oil, resembling in taste a sweet 
nut. The baked masses or cakes (with 
which the “ Netbuls” or “ Zalabats” of the 


* See Mirror, vol. xxxix. (1842), p. 70. 
t ur, Vol. ii. p. 341. 
2 See Mirror, vol. xxxix. (1842), p. 70. 
§ See Ray’s Letters, p. 135. 

» Vol. i. p. 201. 
4 Sir G. Staunton’s Voyage, vol. iii. p. 246. 
** Darwin’s Phytol. p. 364. 
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native tribes are loaded during the season 
of feasting upon the bugong moths) will not 
keep above a week, and seldom even so 
long; but by smoking they are able to 
preserve them even for that time. The 
first time this diet is eaten by the native 
tribes it produces violent vomiting and 
other debilitating effects, but after a few 
days the people become accustomed to it, 
and thrive and fatten exceedingly upon it. 
So greatly do they esteem this insect food, 
that they assemble from all parts of the 
country to collect the moths on the moun- 
tains, the height of which from the base 
may be two thousand feet, and more than 
three thousand feet above the level of the 
sea. The quantity of moths which may be 
collected from one of the granite groups 
would amount, it is calculated, to at least 
five or six bushels. The largest specimen 
of the moth obtained by the traveller mea- 
sured seven-eighths of an inch with the 
wings closed, the length of its body being 
five-eighths of an inch, with a proportionate 
circumference; the expanded wings mea- 
sured one inch and three quarters across ; 
their colour was dark brown, with two black 
ocellated spots upon the upper pair; the 
body was full of yellow oil and covered 
with down.* 
* Bennett’s Wanderings. 
(To be continued.) 


——— 


NATIONAL GALLERY. 
No.1. 
DIDO AND ZNEAS IN THE STORM. 


Tus picture is the offspring of fabulous 
history, the subject being taken from the 
fourth book of the immortal Eneis of Vir- 


Odo, called also Elissa, daughter of the 
king of Tyre, married Sichzus, priest of 
Hercules, who was afterwards murdered by 
Pygmalion. The disconsolate widow left 
her country, and was wrecked upon the 
African coast. Her beauty gained her 
many admirers; among others, Iarbus, 
king of Mauritania, who threatened a war 
if she would not accept him in marriage. 
Dido begged three months to give a ‘de- 
cisive answer, and during that time she 
erected a funeral pile, as if wishing, by a 
solemn sacrifice, to appease the manes of 
Sicheus. When all was prepared, she 
stabbed herself, and by this uncommon ac- 
tion was called Dido, which means, valiant 
woman. 

Virgil, however, represents Aineas as 
living in the age of Dido, thus introducing 
an anachronism of about three hundred 

ears. According to the poetical fiction, 

ido becomes enamoured of AEneas, and 
Juno, observing the queen fettered in the 
chains of love, speaks soothingly to Venus, 


THE 
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who contrives a hunting excursion, in the 
midst of which— 


A pitchy cloud shall cover all the plain, 
With hail and thunder and tempestuous rain. 


The storm rages, and Aneas is driven 
into a cave with Dido, where their marriage 
is supposed to have taken place. 

From this Gaspar Poussin painted his 
Dido and Eneas. In the middle ground 
the huntsmen and attendants are seen hur- 
rying past, and within the cavern the figures 
of AEneas and the Carthage queen. In front 
is a cupid holding the horse of AEneas, two 
others are fluttering above, and high in the 
clouds Venus and Love triumphing. The 
composition is exceedingly poetical, grand, 
and spirited; but the colouring, unfortu- 
nately, is rather dark, owing to the dingy 
ground on which it was painted. 

The family name of this artist was Du- 
ghet, but he took that of Poussin, in con- 
sequence of his sister being married to the 
celebrated French painter, Nicholas Pous- 
sin, It is stated that he was born in France 


in 1600, but we have facts that convince us 
that he was born in Rome in 1613. In his 
early days he used to prepare the palette, 
pencils, and colours of Nicholas ; and from 
this great painter imbibed a taste for that 
art of which he afterwards became one 
of the brightest ornaments. In point of 
landscape painting he has no equal, their 
effect bordering almost on the wonderful. 
Every tree shews a degree of agitation, and 
his leaves seem rustling in the gale. His 
distance recedes from the eye with per- 
spective beauty, and his figures are so judi- 
ciously placed and proportioned as to create 
a pleasing deception. He is noted for the 
facility with which he executed his paint- 
ings, and it is asserted that he finished a 
large landscape within the space of one day. 
His colouring is full of truth, and no one 
can behold his landscapes without admira- 
tion. His human figures, however, were 
indifferently designed, and knowing this, 
he frequently prevailed upon his brother- 
in-law to paint them for him. He died at 
Rome in the year 1675. 
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Le Feuilleton of French Literature. 


“THE RHINE.” 
(From the French of Victor Hugo.) 
BY L’ETUDIANT, 
AUTHOR OF “‘ SKETCHES IN FRANCE,” ETC. 


LETTER 1X.—(Concluded.) 


On approaching the chapel by the great 
portail, the effect is not striking; the fugade 
displaying the different styles of architec- 
ture—Roman, Gothic, and modern, without 
order, and consequently, without grandeur ; 
if, on the contrary, we arrive at the chapel 
by the Chevet, the result is otherwise. e 
high abside of the fourteenth century, in 
all its boldness and beauty—with the angle 


of its roof, the rich workmanship of its 
balustrades, the variety of its gargouilles, the 
sombre hue of the stones, and its large, 
transparent windows—strikes the beholder 
with admiration. 

Here, nevertheless, the aspect of the 
church—imposing though it be—is far from 
uniform. etween the abside and the 
portail, in a kind of cavity, the dome of 
Otho IIL, built over the tomb of Charle- 
magne in the tenthcentury, ishid. However, 
we must say, if taken in the ensemble, the 
chapelle of Aix is grand and magnificent. 
After a few moments’ contemplation, a sin- 
gular awe comes over us when gazing at 
this extraordinary edifice—an edifice which, 
like the great work that Charlemagne 
began, remains unfinished ; and which, like 
his empire that spoke all languages, 1s 
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composed of architecture which represents 
all styles. To the reflective, there is a 
strange analogy between this wonderful 
man and this great building. 

After having passed the arched roof of 
the portico, a white rotundo of two stories, 
in which all the fantasies of architecture 
are displayed, attracted my attention. On 
casting my eyes upon the ground, I per- 
ceived a large block of dark marble, with 
the following inscription in brass letters :— 

**CaRoLo Maeno.” 


Nothing is more contemptible than to 
see, exposed to view, the bastard graces 
that surround this great Carolovingen name 
—angels resembling distorted cupids, palm 
branches like coloured feathers, garlands of 
flowers, and knots of ribbons, are placed 
under the dome of Otho III., and upon the 
tomb of Charlemagne. 

ys | } 
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The only thing here that evinces respect 
to the shades of” that great man, is an im- 
mense lamp, about twelve feet in diameter, 
with forty-eight burners ; and which was 
presented in the twelfth century, by Barbe- 
rousse. It is of brass, gilt with gold, has 
the form of a crown, and is suspended from 
the ceiling above the marble stone, by an 
iron chain about seventy feet in length. 

It is evident that some other monument 
had been erected to Charlemagne. There 
is nothing to convince us that this marble 
bordered with brass, is of antiquity. As to 
the letters, “ Carozo Maeno,” they are not 
of a later date than 1730. 

Charlemagne is no longer under this 
stone. In 1166, Frederick Barberousse, 
whose gift, magnificent though it was, does 
by no means compensate for his sacrilege, 
caused the remains of the great emperor to 
beuntombed. The church claimed the impe- 
rial skeleton, and has separated the bones, 
making each a holy relic. In the adjoining 
sacristy, a vicar shews the people that which 
I saw for three francs seventy-five centimes 
—the fixed price—the arm of Chari 
that arm which held for a time the reins 
of the world. Venerable relic! which has 

following inscription, written by some 
seribe of the twelfth century— 


“ BRacnium sancti Caro. MAGNI.” 
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After that, I saw the scull of Charle- 
magne, that cranium which may be said to 
have been the mould of Europe, and which 
a beadle had the effrontery to strike with 
his finger. 

These are contained in a wooden armory, 
painted grey, with a few angels, similar to 
those I have just mentioned, on the top. 
Such is the tomb of that man whose memory 
has outlived ten ages, and who, by his great- 
ness, hasshed the rays of immortality around 
his name. Sanctus magnus belong to him— 
two of the most august epithets which this 
earth could heap upon a human being. 

There is one thing astonishing—that is, 
the largeness of the scull and arm. Char- 
lemagne was, in fact, extraordinary with 
respect to size of body, as well as mental 
endowments. The son of Pepin-le-Bref 
was in body, as in mind—gigantic ; of great 
corporeal strength, and of extraordinary 
intellect. 

An inspection of this armory has a 
strange effect upon the antiquary. Besides 
the scull and arm, it contains the heart of 
Charlemagne ; the cross which the emperor 
had round his neck in his tomb ; a handsome 
ostensoir of the Renaissance,. given by 
Charles :the Fifth, and spoiled, in the last 
century, by tasteless ornaments; fourteen 
gold plates, richly sculptured, which once 
ornamented the arm-chair of the emperor ; 
an ostensoir, given by Phillippe.the Second ; 
the cord. which bound our Saviour; the 
sponge which was used upon the cross ; 
the girdle of the Holy Virgin, and that of 
the Redeemer. 

In the midst of innumerable ornaments, 
heaped up in the armory like mountains of 
gold and precious stones, are two shrines of 
singular beauty. One, the oldest, contains the 
remainder of the bones of Charlemagne, and 
which is seldom opened; the other, of the 
twelfth century, which Frederick Barbe- 
rousse gave to the church, holds the relics 
that are exhibited every seven years. A 
single exhibition of this shrine, in 1496, at- 
tracted 42,000 pilgrims, and drew, in ten 
days, 80,000 florins. 

This shrine has only one key, which is 
in two pieces, the one is in the posses- 
sion of the chapitre, the other in that of the 
magistrate of the town. Sometimes, it is 
opened on extraordinary occasions, such as 
on the visit of a monarch. The present 
King of Prussia, when Prince Royal, ex- 
pressed a desire to have it opened, which 
was not acceded to. 

In a small armory, adjoining the one 
mentioned, I saw an exact imitation of the 
Germanic crown of Charlemagne. That 

which he wore as Emperor of Germany is 
at Vienna; the one, as King of France, at 
Rheims ; and the other, as King of Lom- 
bardy, is at Monza, near Milan. 

On going out of the sacristy, the beadle 
gave orders to one of the menials, a Swiss, to 
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conduct me round the church. The first 
object that fixed my attention was the 
pulpit, which is extravagantly ornamented 
and gilded, in the style of the eleventh 
century, and which was presented hy the 


Emperor Henry the Second. To the 
right of the altar, the heart of M. Antoine 
Berdolet, the first and last Bishop of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, is encased. That church 
never had but one bishop, he whom Buona- 
parte named “ Primus Aquisgranensis Epis- 


In a dark room in the chapel, my con- 
ductor opened another armoury, which con- 
tains the sarcophagus of Charlemagne. 
It is a magnificent coffin of white marble, 
upon which the carrying off of Proserpine 
is sculptured. The fair girl is represented 
as making desperate efforts to disentangle 
herself from the grasp of Pluto, but the god 
has seized her half-naked neck, and is fore- 
ing her head against Minerva. Some of the 
nymphs, the attendants of Proserpine, are 
in eager combat with the furies, while others 
are endeavouring to stop the car, which is 
drawn by two dragons. A goddess has 
boldly seized one of them by the wing, and 
the animal, to all appearance, is crying 
hideously. This bas-relief is a poem, 
powerful and startling—like the pictures of 
pogan Rome, and like some of those of 

ubens. 

The tomb, before it became the sarcoph- 
agus of Charlemagne, was, it is said, that 
of Augustus. 

After mounting a narrow staircase, my 
guide conducted me to a gallery which is 
called the Hochmunster. In this place is 
the arm-chair of Charlemagne. It is low, 
exceedingly wide, with a round back, and 
is formed of four pieces of white marble, 
without ornaments or sculpture, having for 
a seat an oak board, covered with a cushion 





of red velvet. There are six steps up to it, 
two of which are of granite, the others of 
marble. This chair was at one time the 
resting place for the remains of Charle- 
magne. In his tomb he was seated on it, a 
crown upon his head, a globe in one hand, 
and a sceptre in the other ; a sword by his 
side, a mantle over his shoulders, and the 
cross of Jesus at his breast, with his feet in 
the sarcophagus of Augustus. He remained 
upon this chair and in this attitude for three 


hundred and fifty. two years—from 814 to 
1166 ; when Frederick Barberousse, desirous 
of having a chair for his coronation, entered 
the tomb. Barberousse was an_ illus- 
trious prince and a valiant soldier; and it 
must, therefore, have been a moment singu- 
larly strange when this crowned man stood 
before the crowned corpse of Charlemagne ; 
—the one in all the majesty of the empire, 
the other in the majesty of the dead. The 
soldier overcame the shades of greatness ; the 
living became the despoliator of inanimate 
worth. The chapel claimed the skeleton, and 
Barberousse took the marble chair, which 
became the throne where thirty-six emperors 
were crowned. Ferdinand the First was 
the last; Charles the Fifth preceded him. 
The coronation of the German emperors 
now takes place at Frankfort. 

I remained spell-bound near this chair, so 
simple, yet so great. I gazed upon the 
marble steps, marked by the feet of those 
thirty-six Cesars who had there seen the 
bursting forth of their illustriousness, and 
who, each in his turn, had ceased to be of 
the living. Thoughts started in my mind, 
recollections flashed across my memory. 
When Frederick Barherousse was old, he 
determined, for the second or third time, to 
engage in the Holy War. One day, he 
reached the banks of the beautiful river 
Cydunus, and, being warm, took a fancy to 
bathe. The man who could profane the 
tomb of Charlemagne might well forget 
Alexander. He entered the river ; the cold 
seized him. Alexander was young, and 
nt Barberousse, an old map, lost his 

fe. 
In 1804, when Buonaparte became known 
as Napoleon, he visited Aix-la~Chapelle. 
Josephine, who accompanied him, had the 
caprice to sit down on this chair; but Na- 
poleon, out of respect for Charlemagne, took 
off his hat, and remained for some time 
standing, and in silence. The following fact 
is somewhat remarkable, and which strack 
me forcibly. In 814, Charlemagne died; 
a thousand years afterwards, most probably 
about the same hour, Napoleon fell. 

In that fatal year, 1814, the allied sove- 
reigns visited the tomb of the great Carlo. 
Alexander of Russia, like Napoleon, took 
off his hat and uniform; Frederick William 
of Prussia kept on his casquette de petite 
tenue ; Francis retained his surtout and round 
bonnet. The King of Prussia stood upon 
the marble steps receiving information from 
the prevét of the chapitre respecting the 
coronation of the emperors of Germany. 
The two emperors remained silent. Napo- 
leon, Josephine, Alexander, Frederick 
William, and Francis, are now no more. 

My guide, who gave me these details, 
was an old French soldier, and has been 
for some time one of the appurtenances of 
Aix-la-Chapelle. Formerly, he shouldered 
his musket, and marched at the sound of 

















the drum; now, he carries a halbert in the 
clerical ceremonies before the chapitre. 
This man, who speaks to the travellers of 
Charl , has Napoleon nearest his 
heart. en he spoke of the battles 
in which he had fought, of his old com- 
rades, and of his colonel, the tears streamed 
down his eyes. He knew that I was a 
Frenchman ; and, on my leaving, said, with 
asolemnity which I shall never forget— 

“ You can say, sir, that you saw at Aix- 
la-Chapelle an old soldier of the thirty-sixth 
Swiss regiment.” 

Then a moment afterwards added :— 

“You can also state, that he belongs to 
three nations,—Prussian, by birth; Swiss, 
by trade; but his whole heart is French.” 

On quitting the chapel, I was so much 
absorbed in reflection, that I all but passed 
a lovely fagade of the fourteenth century, 
ornamented with the statues of seven empe- 
rors. I was awoke from my reverie, by 
the sudden bursts of laughter which escaped 
from. two travellers, the elder of whom, I 
was told in the morning by the landlord of 
the Emperors’ Hotel, was M. le Comte d’A., 
of the most noble family of Artois. 

“Here are names!” they cried. “Such, 
certainly, are the effects of the revolution. 
= Capitaine Lasoupe, and Colonel Grain- 

orge.” 

ly poor Swiss had spoken to them, as he 
did to me, about his old captain and 
colonel, for they were so called. 

A few minutes afterwards, I was on my 
way to the Hotel de Ville, the supposed 
birth-place of Charlemagne, which, like the 
) chapel, is an edifice made of five or six 
others. In the middle of the court there is 
a fountain of great antiquity, with a bronze 
statue of Charlemagne. To the left and 

t are two others—both surmounted 
with eagles, half which are turned towards 
the pi and tranquil emperor. 

The evening was approaching. I had 
passed the whole of the day among these 
grand and austere souvenirs ; and, therefore, 
deemed it essentialto take a walk in the open 
fields, to breathe the fresh air, and to watch 
the rays of the declining sun. 1 wandered 
along some dilapidated walls, entered a 
field, then some beautiful alleys, in one of 
which I seated myself. 

Aix-la-Chapelle lay extended before me, 
partly hid by the shades of evening, which 
were falling around. By degrees the fog 
gained the roofs of the houses, and effaced 
the town steeples; then nothing was seen 
; but two huge masses, the Hotel de Ville, 

and the chapel. All the emotions, all the 
thoughts and visions which I had during 
the day, crowded upon me. The first of 
the two dark objects was to me only the 
birth-place of a child; the second, was the 
Testing -place of greatness. At intervals, 
in the midst of my reverie, I imagined that 
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I saw the shade of this giant, whom we call 
Charle: e, developing itself between this 
great cradle and still greater tomb, 

(To be continued.) 





Pew Books. 


Pictures of Popular People. G. Virtue, 
Ivy Lane. 





THE two numbers now before us bid 
fair, and have that ahout them which merits 
praise. The author has, so far as he has 
gone, accomplished the task which he has 
undertaken—to bring within our notice 
“ Pictures of Popular People,” illustrative of 
human life. The opening article, entitled 
“The Happy Husband,” points out the 
bliss arising from a smiling wife and a 
rosy-cheeked urchin. It draws our atten- 
tion to the ideas generally formed of 
earthly felicity, then gives a deduction which 
does credit to the judgment of the author. 
“ The greatest felicity,” he says, “ entered 
on earth, apart from the happiness which has 
its spring in religion, is that which is de- 
rived from the uninterrupted and unre- 
strained interchange of domestic affections. 
In the bosom of that family in which 
virtuous principles prevail, and among 
whose members there exists a similarity of 
views and sympathy of feeling, happiness 
may be said, with peculiar propriety, to 
have taken up its abode.” “ The Affec- 
tionate Mother” is not only cleverly written, 
bys MMarvingeabl oon oe, 
“ The iageable ;” “The 
Mayor,” “The Insolvent Debtor,” and 
“The Milk Maid,” are exceedingly good ; 
and we can assure our readers that their 
perusal will not only afford amusement, 
but some wholesome information will 
be derived from it. Each article is ac- 
companied by a very fair wood engrav- 
ing. The work merits patronage, and has, 
therefore, our best wishes. 





PMliscellaneous. 


BYRON, SCOTT, ROGERS, WORDS- 
WORTH, &c. 


A wRITER in Fraser’s Magazine prefaces 
his excellent remarks on the new edition of 
Campbell’s British Poets with the following 
retrospective view of the above-named 
poets :— 

“ Two-and-twenty years have elapsed 
since the publication of the first edition of 
Campbell’s Specimens—a large section both 
of the life of man and the history of poetry. 
Byron was then lord of the ascendant—the 
“ Napoleon of the realms of rhyme.” His 
classic imagination, deep passion, and splen- 
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did descriptions of external nature, coloured 
the atmosphere of the Muses like a brilliant 
sunset, far extending and wide pervading. 
The whole, however, was not ‘light from 
heaven.’ A sort of melo-dramatic lustre 
accompanied even Byron’s best appearances, 
and much of it has now ‘faded into the 
common light of day.’ His Oriental tyrants 
and corsairs—dark, mysterious personages— 
seem to us rather stilted and unnatural cha- 
racters. We wondered at them in their 
day, admired and sought after them, as our 
ancestors did at Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, or 
at the 4/manzors and Montezumas of Dryden. 
But the spell is broken, though its influence 
is not departed. Old Lambro in Don Juan 
is the best of the family, and Haidée is 
Byron’s finest female character. The poetic 
seclusion of the ancient pirate’s residence, 
his love of streams and flowers, and the 
perfect innocence and beauty of his daughter, 
form a delicious cabinet picture that far 
transcends the more elaborate and ambitious 
productions of the great artist. Then the 
death of Haidée has a simple pathos and 
minuteness of painting that seem to rank it 
in our minds with the death-scene of Ophelia. 
True, she had lost her innocence, but it was 
lost almost without guilt, and may be for- 
given without any after-repentance— 


* His pity gave ere charity began.’ 


Childe Harold is great only when he loses 
his identity, and is merged in Byron. The 
traits of character peculiar to the Childe are 
harsh and unnatural. But in traversing the 
field of battle, sailing the ocean, or medi- 
tating among the ancient glories of art and 
literature, it is still the poet whom we re- 
cognise, not his hero, A mysterious interest 
accompanied his movements, and criticism 
was lost in wonder. Moore’s life and Byron’s 
journals have dissipated this romance. We 
have got a glimpse behind the scenes, and 
seen the working of the machinery. A true 
poet, Byron was—* bathed in the Thespian 
springs ’—yet not altogether a bird of Para- 
dise. His art was too much for his nature ; 
he wanted universality as well as depth of 
sympathy ; his style was false in principle, 
but rich and gorgeous in execution. Scott 
had been driven from the field of poetry by 
the success of Byron. Many fine things do 
Scott’s Gothic epics contain,—bursts of en- 
thusiastic patriotism and heroic ardour, a 
Spenserian breadth and copiousness of de- 
scription, and touches of genuine tenderness 
and romantic feeling. He is deficient in 
energy and passion, and the world had be- 
come tired of his octo-syllabic tales of chi- 
valry. Coleridge was at this time silent, or 
expending all his poetry in talk. Moore 
sparkled then, and he sparkles still, but the 
vintage has lost some of its rich, racy 
flavour: the gooseberry is sometimes substi- 
tuted for the genuine champagne as the 
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banquet draws to a close. Rogers had not 
exhausted his pure, delicate vein ; his Jtaly 
and Human i are both superior to the 
Pleasures of Memory. Age seems to have 
enriched his imagination, and given a finer 
tone to his feelings and conceptions; his 
genius 
** Blooms in the winter of his days 
Like Glastonbury thorn.”’ 

The Pleasures contain no passage equal to 
the birth of the child, and the pa of 
infancy and youth, in Human Life. Words- 
worth was lost in the greater light of Byron. 
He is now rapidly ascending the scale, and 
cannot advance much higher. Extensive 
popularity he can never obtain, for his works 
do not aim at pleasing the multitude, and 
he has not that ethereal spirit which by one 
touch or drop can lighten up a scene or 
character. His solemn, diffuse style is ori- 
ginal and impressive; it is, as Campbelb 
says of Thomson’s blank verse, ‘the flowing 
vesture of the Druid.’ The cast of his mind 
is also antique, and his imagery mostly 
drawn from nature, with now and then a 
happy classical allusion or illustration. His 
philosophy of human life is of a pensive 
and thoughtful character, not profound and 
searching like that of Shakspeare, nor lively 
and genial like that of the old dramatists. 
His sympathies have a limited range; he 
cannot project himself, as it were, out of his 
own consciousness and feeling. He stands 
still to moralize on the passing pageant of 
life, or to listen to the voice of nature in his 
own mountain solitudes. Admirably has 
that voice spoken to him in some of its 
finest and deepest tones, breathing true 
wisdom, a proud and virtuous self-reliance, 
and a soul-felt independence of thought and 
judgment. His worship of what he believed 
to be true poetry, in the midst of scoffing 
ridicule and cold neglect, is a noble example 
of the force of intellect and genius. He has 
triumphed at last because the seeds of genius 
were there, carefully sown, and sure to 
spring up some time from the adverse influ- 
ences under which they were buried. The 

ublic, however, were not wholly to blame. 

he style of Wordsworth’s prefaces and in- 
troductions piqued the pride of criticism. 
He was not co.tent with founding what he 
considered a new school of poetry; he ar- 
gued that it was the only right one, and 
that the world was all in the wrong as to 
the proper objects of poetry and the nature 
of poetical diction. Whatever he has 
achieved has been done in disregard of his 
own rules. His best pieces are admired 
because they approach closer than his other 
works to the style and manner of the old 
masters, His Jntimations of Immortality, 
Lycoris, and Tintern Abbey, are noble poems ; 
some of his sonnets are also exquisite, but 
they are written in no peculiar manner. 
They have more of sympathy with Nature 
































than poems of the Dryden and Pope school, 
but not more than those of Thomson or 
Cowper. Nay, Gray, whose choice and 
elaborate diction is proverbial, is as natural 
in his Elegy, in his Ode on Eton College, and 
his Ode on Spring; whatever of embellish- 
ment he has more is generally picturesque 
and graceful.” 


MENDICANTS. 


Tue habit of generalizing on all subjects is 
the result of impatience, indolence, or self- 
ishness. The beggar, as he opens his wallet, 
and sees only hard crusts and mouldy meat, 
will, of course, generalize. All rich men to 
him are misers, tyrants, aristocrats, enemies 
of the poor, and worthy of death. The 
wealthy man, the man at his ease, or even 
the middling-classed man, looks upon all 
mendicants, whether honest or thieves, lame, 
halt, blind, deaf and dumb, paralytic or pal- 
sied ; or whether hale and hearty, affecting 
diseases they never felt, and sorrows which 
never reached them; or whether the real 
bowed-down and infirm widow, or the mock 
imitator of her sorrows; or whether the 
shoeless, shirtless wretch who begs because 
he cannot work, from disease and lameness ; 
or the forger upon human sympathy, who 
imitates a sorrow he knows nothing of,— 
yes, they look upon all these indiscriminately, 
and generally as thieves, vagrants, and im- 
postors. Tell such a man that he generalizes 
too much, and that he should not involve 
multitudes of his fellow-creatures in his 
sweeping anathemas, and he will reply, “ I 
have no time to examine, no opportunities 
for investigation ; it may be as you state, 
that some are honest, sober, and unfor- 
tunate, but then the opposite class is much 
more numerous, and I must adopt a general 
rule.” That rule, of course, is in accordance 
with the heart’s own selfishness ; and rather 
than decide in favour of human misery and 
calamity, the resolution is taken never to 
relieve any. 

I had heard and seen much in the course 
of a long autumnal ramble of the sad state 
of the working classes; but my attention 
had been accidentally called to the condition 
of the mendicant poor. I found them a 
wholly different race of beings. They had 
signs of their own, a language of their own, 
plans and schemes of their own, houses of 
their own, or rather for their own class ; 
barns and outbuildings reserved by com- 
passionate farmers and landowners for them ; 
they split me into factions, calculated 
with accuracy all their chances; and could 
tell in many cases, with tolerable nicety, 
how much they should receive in a week. 
I found them, generally speaking, distrustful 
of each other, living in a constant state of 
fear of arrest and imprisonment, concealing 
their own names even from their commonest 
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associates, and changing their announced 
plans and movements in less than a moment, 
as they saw with a prophet’s eye a lion in 
their projected path. 

But, then, how different were their classes. 
There was the systematic vagrant, whoselife 
had been one of constant and unchanging 
mendicancy. There was the occasional va- 
grant, who begged after pea-picking season 
was over, or after hopping was terminated, 
or after the harvest was closed, in order to 
raise money to go back to London, or to the 
county to which they belonged. There was 
another class of occasional vagrants also, 
who, migrating from a district where po- 
verty and misery assailed them to the place 
of their nativity, or of their former brighter 
fortunes, sought for halfpence on their way 
to provide for their daily wants as they 
pressed onwards. There was another class 
of those temporary vagrants, likewise, who, 
being without employ, and hearing where 
work could be procured, far, far away, had 
set forth with their little all, and little in- 
deed it was, to seek in the promised land the 
wherewithal to satisfy their daily wants. 
“ I only ask for work,” said a pale, half- 
starved mechanic, whose visage was not 
unknown to me in former years,—“ I only 
ask for work, any work. I will drive the 
crows away; I will pick up stones; I will 
watch the cows and the sheep ; I will collect 
and sweep up manure on the high roads; I 
will rise at four, and work all day andall night, 
if necessary, to earn my bread, and never 
ask another charity. But I cannot get work 
anywhere, and I must die or beg.” That 
man’s case was a specimen of that of thou- 
sands who now drag along their feeble frames 
on the high and cross roads of this country ; 
and yet—they are vagrants! 

The vagrants in large towns and cities, 
and principally in London, are the very 
worst classes. ro in eight cases out 
of ten, impostors. y go about with state- 
ments of losses by fire, shipwrecks, and ac- 
cidents. They obtain counterfeit signatures 
of magistrates and clergymen to declarations 
of having lost their property by fire; and 
those who work “ with the slum and delicate” 
(the brief, or statement, and book of sub- 
scriptions), often raise large sums of money, 
which they expend in vice and profligacy. 
The shipwrecked mariner’s lurk is one of 
the most frequent and successful. A person 
of this character, known by the nickname 
of Captain Johnstone, has followed the lurk 
of a shipwrecked captain for many years. 
He has been several times over every county 
in England and Wales, and has obtained 
thousands he A tgp He a an excellent 
writer, an a respectal 2 
so the unwary are deceived, and he is en- 
riched. When any account of a shipwreck 
appears in the newspapers which seems 
likely to suit his purpose, he writes out a 
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new brief (slum), and provides a new book 
(delicate), and sets to work with zeal to ob- 
tain subscribers. The trick generally suc- 
ceeds, and for months the artful, impostor 
preys upon the credulity of the public. 

here is a story current about him which 
is worth recording. A few years ago, during 
the time he was “ working his lurk” in some 
of the northern counties,a vessel was wrecked 
off the coast of Scotland. Having read the 
account in one of the papers, and determined 
that it would exactly suit him, he prepared 
for work, and went to the house of a noble- 
man whose benevolence was proverbial in 
the neighbourhood. On applying to see his 
lordship, one of the servants informed him 
that he was in a summer-house in the park, 
on his road back. Johnstone walked to the 
summer-house, and found the nobleman 
reading a newspaper. The captain apolo- 
gised for disturbing his lordship, informed 
him that he had just been shipwrecked, only 
a few days previously, and mentioned the 
name of the vessel, and all particulars of 
the disaster. The tale was well told. The 
nobleman could not doubt the facts, for he 
had just read a longer, but still wholly cor- 
responding, statement of the same event in 
the newspaper before him, and FIVE POUNDS 
were.at once subscribed and paid, as well as 
name given and signed in the book of sub- 
scriptions. With such a donation and such 
a name, Johnstone scoured the country 
round about, and not less than one hundred 
pounds were procured by him in a few 
weeks. 

Polish noblemen, who have been driven 
from the land of their birth by Russian 
tyranny, are amongst the most successful 
impositions practised in London, Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Bristol,— thus _ availing 
themselves of the well-known sorrows of 
men with whom the whole of this land and 
people sympathize, to extort for wretched 
impostors alms which would be well be- 
stowed on the real sons of Poland. 

“The victims of accidents,” wholly coun- 
terfeit; “the sufferers from sickness,” quite 
unreal; “ the deaf and dumb lurkers,” who 
dare to affect to he deprived of speech and 
hearing ; “the servant out of place,” who 
cajoles the domestics at gentlemen’s houses, 
and works upon their sympathy ; “the col- 
liers who have suffered from the water sud- 
denly bursting into a coal-pit,” and yet who 
never saw a coal-pit in their lives; “the 
sterved out weavers,” who go about with 
printed papers, or small handbills, repre- 
senting that they are out of employ, though 
they have never seen a loom; “the cotton- 
spinner’s lurk,” with their trick of leaving 
printed appeals, and calling again for them, 
and for alms, though they know.as much of 
diamond-hunting as of cotton-spinning. One 
of these cotton-spinning lurkers is named 
“ Cheshire Bill.” He has been travelling 


for some fifteen years in the capacity of a 
vagrant, but in various climates. Once he 
was a “shallow cove,” and represented him- 
self as a shipwrecked sailor. Then he was 
a “ carpet-weaver in distress,” and sung 
through the streets to obtain “ browns and 
wedge,” (halfpence and silver.) Then he 
was a cotton-weaver from Manchester, sing- 
ing through the streets in company with 
others, having a clean white apron round 
- Then he was on the collier’s lurk, 
and carrying a written paper, stating that 
he had suffered from a dreadful panes der at 
Bilston, in a coal-pit. Then he turned 
watchseller ; afterwards a simple road-side 
beggar ; and, finally, a cotton-spinner out of 
employ, selling cotton said to be of his own 
spinning, and out of which he contrived to 
make a profit of a hundred per cent. 

“ The callenderer’s lurk” is another trick, 
and the doggerel poetry in which their ap- 
peal is made to the “kind and generous 
public” contains, amongst a variety of other 
verses, the following record of their own 
virtues and charity, when, as they pretend, 
they knew better days :— 

** Whene’er we saw one in distress, 
We strove to help him through ; 
But now we cannot help ourselves,— 
We have no work to do.” 

The systematic writers of begging letters 
are also much more common in London 
than in the country. and they rejoice in the 
nickname of “ high-flyers.’ Year after 
year they invent new cases, with different 
hands; and sometimes their wives, or mis- 
tresses, where they are known themselves, 
present their “appeal,” and thus avoid de- 
tection, and collect an abundant revenue for 
the sins as well as the necessaries of exist- 
ence. 

Well would it be for society at > if 
the vagrants of Great Britain were confined 
to these impostors, The remedy would be 
easy. Their extinction by imprisonment 
and transportation would not be difficult. 
But, alas! mixed up with these untrue and 
unreal appeals to the sympathies of our na- 
ture, are thousands and tens of thousands of 
cases where sickness, accidents, death, want 
of work, inadequate wages, and the other 
ills of life to which sorrowing man is heir, 
have given to the squalid, starving, wretched, 
and abased applicants the right to ask for 
food, or to seek in the unions they so much 
abhor the gruel and the bread of exist- 
ence.—Fraser’s Magazine. 





WHAT IS READING & WRITING, & WHAT 
ARE THE ADVANTAGES LIKELY TO AC- 
CRUE FROM A KNOWLEDGE THEREOF? 


Waitine is the act of describing certain 
figures symbolical of the sounds used by 
Man, as signs to convey his sensations, 
thoughts, and emotions, to others ; reading, 
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the act of geoag | those figures into the 
sounds of which they are the symbols. 
What miracles are wrought in our simplest 
acts! How vulgar, and yet how marvellous, 
is writing! or “ putting down words upon 
paper,” as it is commonly called—words! 
which are without form and substance ! 
impalpable as moonshine! thoughts wrapt 
in air! ethereal couriers from mind to mind ! 
volatile as lightning! short-lived as an 
instant! and yet we transfix them, drag 
them from the air of which they are part, 
nail the very breath to paper, and render 
that which is by nature as transient as time, 
as permanent as space; giving figure to 
what the wildest imagination cannot conceive 
to be figured; sketching sound; making 
the voice visible, and the eye to hear. It 
is the distillation of thought! Even as we 
write, our mind rans liquid through our pen ; 
the very ink grows eloquent, discoursing 
like the waters of a brook as it flows along 
the page; the quill (the sage’s tongue) 
speaks like a living thing, and the clear 
paper mirrors each thought, as it flits across 
our brain, as a lake reflects each cloud that 
traverses the sky. Consummate art! that 
can give mind to matter, sense to the insen- 
sate. The dull sheet lies before us,. blank 
as an infant’s brain! A few magic. marks 
are made upon its surface, and lo! it lives, 
it feels, it thinks! A human intellect speaks 
from out it; the mind is painted on it like 
a landscape ; idea after idea glides pictured 
before our eyes; the diorama of thought— 
of thought, which (to use the words of 
D’Alembert) “sees so many things so dis- 
tant, and yet cannot see itself which is so 
near.” 

Nor is the act of reading a whit less won- 
derful. We glance at a few fantastic figures, 
and the inmost recesses of another’s soul 
are instantly revealed to us; the secret 
processes of his mind are laid bare to us, 
like so much clockwork : we see him think, 
and look, as it were, into his very con- 
science. We cast our eye along a series of 
grotesque ciphers, and lo! the absent are 
with us; the past becomes the present; the 
dead are brought to life. Space melts, and 
Time rolls backward: Death no longer 
kills. One word, and the gates of the grave 
are flung back, and the long-deceased start 
into life, as did Lazarus of old when Jesus 
spoke. See! here is what we call a book: 
what is it really—in itself—pbysically, what 
but a collection of sundry scraps of paper, 
tattooed with curious characters? Has it 
soul, voice, intellect, imagination? No! 
it is a dull lump of senseless matter—barren 
as 90 much granite—thoughtless as therags 
from which it sprang. What is it mentally ? 
What, when looked upon “nog skilled 
in its magic mysteries? The works of 
William Shakspere! the heart’s historian! 
nature’s evangelist! It is the sacred urn 
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treasuring that part of him which could 
never die—the mausoleum of his immortal 
mind. To lift back the cover is, as it were, 
to roll the stone from before the sepulchre, 
and to see him rise again in all his native 
glory. These leaves are but the scented 
cerements embalming his most precious 
fancy—these characters but so many — 
symbols telling of his high nobility. Here 
is a page covered with strange ciphers 
(ciphers which are in themselves only 
little lines of ink), and yet which, contem- 
plated by the mind, become a garden of 
most beauteous flowers, in which dwell 
fairies, honey fragrance, and all the rosy 
riches of luxurious imagination. Cast but 
the eye on this, and you shall think as he 
thought, feel as he felt, dream as he dreamt, 
two hundred years ago. His spirit shall be 
with yours, and yours with his, mingling 
like two rivers. You shall fly with him 
beyond all space, and look into the bright 
world of fancy ; you shall see with him the 
springs and movements of the human heart, 
even as you have, by similar means, seen 
with Newton the springs and movements of 
the planets. And yet what is there to con- 
nect us living with him dead? What but 
these mystic characters, and that wonderful 
little orb, the eye? These are the links 
which bind him to us—these the spells 
which can win him back to life and song, 
though the hand and all of him that penned 
them be crumbled into dust: nay, though 
part of that very dust be clinging, as if in 
fond remembrance, around the pages that it 
glorified. 

“That system of perpetual transmigra- 
tion, which was but a fable, as believed by 
Pythagoras, becomes reality,” it has been 
happily remarked, “when applied to the 
soul and its feelings in connexion with lite- 
rature. This is indeed the true metempsy- 
chosis by which the poet and the sage spread 
their conceptions and emotions from breast 
to breast; and so may be said to extend 
their existence through an ever-changing 
immortality."* That strange illusion, the 
mirror of ink, of which travellers in 
speak with so much wonder, and which, on 
being looked into, presents to the sight the 
apparition of whomsoever the Magi may 
command, is no longer a juggle, as shewn in 
that most common and yet most amazing of 
all arts, reading. There truly is the ink a 
magic mirror, in which we have but to look, 
not only to behold the form, but to hear the 
voice, nay, to imbibe the very passions of 
those whom the wizard writer would con- 
jure to our view. In this the mother sees 
and listens to her absent child ; in this, the 
lover once more upon the darling 
features of her whom fate has severed from 
his sight ; in this, the lonely widow looks, 


* Dr. Brown's Lectures. 
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and hears again the kindly counsellings of 
him whose voice the grave has hushed ; and, 
poring into this, the student sits and com- 
munes with the glorious dead, while the 
long train of past events, in shadowy pro- 
cession, sweep before his eyes. 

Such is the nature—the extraordinary 
nature, of those ordinary arts, reading and 
writing; nor are the advantages accruing 
from a knowledge of them of a less emi- 
nent or less surprising quality. These 
remain to be set forth. The principal, if 
not the sole benefit arising from an ac- 
quaintance with those arts, consists in the 
removal of the obstructions which space 
and time present to the communication, vivd 
voce, of our thoughts and feelings to others. 
Speech is not only transient, but limited in 
its influence. It is a necessary evil attend- 
ant upon oral intercourse, that those to 
whom we speak must be both co-existent 
and contiguous. By the introduction of 
literary communion that evil has been re- 
medied; and we are now able, by reading 
or writing, to transfer our sensations, 
thoughts, and emotions to others, or to have 
them transferred to us, though there be the 
distance of half the earth, or that more for- 
midable barrier, the grave, existing between 
us. By the gift of speech man was emi- 
nently fitted to enjoy that social state which 
his philanthropy led him to desire ; but, by 
the nature of that gift, not only was the ex- 
tent of the society, but the term of the enjoy- 
ment of it, restricted to narrow limits. By 
the invention of the arts of reading and 
writing, these shackles have been cast off, 
and man (no longer fettered in his desire 
for communion with his fellow man) has 
become, as has been beautifully said, “the 
citizen of every country, the contemporary 
of every age.” By these simple, but glorious 
arts, the whole civilized globe has been 
drawn as it were into one family circle, and 
a companionship created between those even 
whom seas divide. 

We hear much of the great benefits 
which our present facilities for local inter- 
communication have conferred upon man- 
kind. Thus, indeed, has the distance which 
estranges man from man been abridged, and 
thus the whole human race have been made 
neighbours, if not kindred. By these means 
the blessings of each particular country 
have been rendered common to all, and the 
treasures of the most distant lands brought 
within the reach of the humblest individual 
in our own. Thus the person of our very 
pauper is clothed with cotton from the 
South ; his morning meal cheered with tea 
from the East, sweetened with sugar from 
the West; while his winter’s evenings are 
illumined with the combustion of the pro- 
duce of the North. Such are the blessings 
of our improved means of intercommunica- 

nm. Ships are fitted out, and the remotest 


corners of the earth explored, to add to the 
pleasures even of the poorest amongst us. 
But eminent as are these benefits, how in- 
significant do they appear in contrast with 
those accruing from the arts which we at 
present contemplate. The same facilities 
as the steam-engine and the railroad have 
afforded to the interchange of commodities, 
have been given by reading and writing to 
the interchange of thought. Steam only 
abridges space, whereas literature annihilates 
it altogether. By the former we can cross 
the Atlantic (great marvel!) in a fortnight ; 
by the latter, we can listen to the philan- 
thropic eloquence of the wise and good 
Channing (greater marvel still!) without 
crossing it at all. What, though by the 
power of the one we can traverse the earth 
in half the time, can we not, by the magic 
of the other, sail round the world with 
Cook, and yet not stir from our seat; or 
follow Parry to the icy regions of the pole, 
while sitting by our fire-side ; or visit with 
Park the burning plains of Africa, while 
our breath freezes on the window-panes at 
home? What, though the former has 
brought within the reach of even the hum- 
blest amongst us the produce of the richest 
and most distant quarters of the globe, has 
not the latter (as it has been truly observed) 
“ given to all who will faithfully use it, the 
society, the spiritual presence of the great- 
est and best of our race? No matter how 

oor I am” (says he, whose writings are 
in themselves a brilliant instance of the 
blessings of this noble art),* “no matter 
though the prosperous of my own time will 
not enter my obscure dwelling ; if the sacred 
writers will come in and take up their 
abode with me, if Milton will cross my 
threshold to sing to me of Paradise, and 
Shakspere to open to me the worlds of ima- 
gination and the workings of the human 
heart, and Franklin to enrich me with his 
practical wisdom, I shall not pine for intel- 
lectual companionship, and I may become 
a cultivated man, though excluded from 
what is called ‘the best society’ of the place 
where I reside.” 

Another great benefit arising from lite- 
rary communication is, that the mind has, 
by these means, become, like our manufac- 
tures, capable of exportation. We wrap 


up our thoughts in a sheet of paper, and © 


transmit them, like a bale of goods, tosome 
far distant land. Our ships are laden not 
only with the bounty of our soil and the pro- 
duce of our factories, but with the workings 
of our brains and the outpourings of our 
hearts. Scarce a vessel quits our shores 
that has not its cargo of hopes and fears; of 
love, sympathy, and counsel; of golden 
dreams and penniless despair, as well as iron, 
cotton, and other articles ofcommerce. Nay, 


* Dr. Channing on Self Culture. 




















by the happy invention of literature, the 
very mind has become an article of com- 
merce; and intellect as much a matter of 
merchandise as cotton and iron themselves. 
Beautiful and noble thoughts are to be had 
for money now-a-days, as well as food and 
raiment. Indeed, for a few pence we may 
become the possessors of the practical philo- 
sophy of Franklin, the gorgeous fancy of 
Shakspere, and the silver-toned philan- 
thropy of Channing. Yea, for the matter 
of a penny a week, we may have our choice 
of a variety of large sheets, rich in the 
wonders of the heavens and the earth, and 
studded with the reflections and actions of 
the best and wisest of mankind. 

But, perhaps, the grandest of all the 
benefits resulting from a knowledge of 
reading and writing, lies in the influence 
which those arts give us over time. By 
their means, the dark doom of oblivion 
seems to be annulled, and the changeful and 
evanescent course of nature rendered im- 
mutable and indestructible astruth. Thus, 
thought (the most volatile of all things in 
this most volatile world!) has become fixed 
as fate; and thus that strange, ubiquitous, 
little point of existence which we call the 
present ; that breadthless line, dividing what 
has been from what will be; that unsub- 
stantial key-stone to the broad arch of time ; 
that ever-shifting centre of eternity, which 
no sooner is than it was, has been rescued 
from the clutches of the past. By these 
simple aris we are enabled not only to dam 
up, as it were, the current of events, but to 
drive back the tide of that mighty principle 
whose very essence is progression. By 
literature, that which was—even as by sci- 
ence, that which will be — is. ature 
stops. There is no past. The thoughts 
which were present to the mind of Plato 
two thousand years ago, are now, and, so 
long as the art endures, shall ever be pre- 
sent to the minds of the existing generation. 
“It is this permanent transmission of 
thought which” (it has been truly said*) 
“constitutes the noblest of all the benefits 
conferred by literary art, giving as it does 
to each individual the collective powers and 
wisdom of his species—or rather, giving to 
every one who desires it, the rich inheri- 
tance of the accumulated acquisitions of all 
the multitudes who, like himself, have, in 
every preceding age, inquired, meditated, 
and patiently discovered ; or who, by the 
happy inspiration of genius, have found 
truths which they scarcely sought, and 
penetrated with the rapidity of a single 
glance, those depths of nature which the 
weak steps and the dim torchlight of gene- 
ration after generation had vainly laboured 
to explore.” Nor is this all. It is this 
permanent transmission of thought which 


* Dr. Brown's Lectures. 
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gives us the power of extending our exist- 
ence, as it were, through all the ages which 
have preceded us, and enjoying the com- 
munion of the noblest minds with which 
those ages were adorned. “ We are often 
in the habit,” says Seneca, in his Treatise 
on the Shortness of Life, “ of complaining 
that our parents, and all the circumstances 
of our birth, are not of our choice, but of 
our fortune. We have it in our power, 
however, to be born as we please in this 
second hirth of genius. Of the illustrious 
minds that have preceded us, we have on!y 
to determine to whom we wish to he allied, 
and we are already adopted, not to the in- 
heritance of his mere name, but to the no- 
bler inheritance of his wisdom and his ge- 
nius.”— What to Teach and How;to Teach it. 


THE PROUD LADYE. 


A CHAPTER FROM THE CHRONICLES OF 
ADLERSBERG. 
My high-blown pride 
At length broke under me. 
Shakspeare. 

THERE are few midwinter nights seemingly 
so long or so dreary as the one fragrant 
hour between a July moon-set and day- 
dawn was felt to be by one lonely watcher 
in the beleagured Tower of Adlersherg, 
the aged and pious Cistercian Father 
Cyril. It was no light fear that could 
cause the good monk to quail and tremble 
with apprehension through that fairest and 
freshest of summer hours, when the dew, a 
natural rosary, hangs impearled upon the 
tree of the forest and the herb of the field, 
calling sinful souls to prayer and praise. 
No light or vain imaginings could so per- 
turb his spirit; for he had been accustomed 
to sharp penances, being a man by nature 
of rebellious passions; one who, as folk 
have told, even certain of the aged brethren 
of St. Basil, his own convent, had in his 
time undergone fierce and frequent strug- 
gles with the evil one, loth to quit his hold 
upon so strong a heart: but what he 
thought, or what he felt, or what he feared, 
during that weary space when the sand 
once through the hour-glass as he 
nelt before the window looking out beyond 
the grim battlements of i tower, a 
in in and again, with his lips, the Ave 
to-which no effort could bend his mind— 
the desperate fear of that hour was sorer to 
abide than fast or vigil, haircloth or scourge, 
or the far harder conflict with the foe 
within, the worldly desires and revengeful 
promptings which had darkened the days 

of his hot youth. 

“No sound of succour yet!” muttered 
he ; “and scarce the faintest streak of day 
in the east! Oh, Holy Mother! bring on 
the dawn ere I perish of expectation! 
Conrad! Oswald! Methinks I hear a stir 
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beneath the walls amongst our besiegers, 
They keep true watch ; whilst our varlets 
—Conrad ! I say; Oswald! Theodore! 
They heed me not, worn out, poor knaves, 
with the assault of yester-eve. An’ Albert 
were here, he would have heard me! Oh, 
if this coming day bring not the landgrave 
to our aid, then, blessed Virgin! I dare not 
think of what will follow. Look down 
upon us, Mary, full of grace! Save this 
innocent maiden from the false Baron, 
who, partly to possess himself of her broad 
lands, partly to avenge her refusal of his 
proffered hand, hath set himself down be- 
fore her castle, with mercenaries from far 
lands, bowmen from the Cantons, lancers 
from the Rhine—the swarthy sons of the 
south and the fair-haired Dane have joined 
the league—and swears—shame to knight- 
hood !—that ere the siege be raised the 
Ladye Ermengarde shall sue to him, ay, 
on her bended knee, to plight the troth she 
spurned so haughtily, whilst he 
That noise again! It is too surely the 
trampling of feet, the clattering of armour, 
the bursting Hark! What sound 
is that? Of a surety, the great gates be 
creaking on their hinges. The foe will be 
upon us ere I can warn the noble maiden, 
or gather her defenders around her.” And, 
snatching up a huge sword, Father Cyril 
departed on his double errand of seeking 
the Lady Ermengarde and collecting the 
over-worn vassals and domestics, who, under 
the command of the seneschal, had hitherto 
held the besiegers at bay, expecting every 
ws the relief which now seemed hopeless. 

rembling with age, and his own impa- 
tient spirit chafing at the wrong he lacked 
power to redress, the monk tottered through 
a long stone hall which pierced the castle 
from east to west, when he was stayed by a 
sight piteous to look w The Lady 
Ermengarde, worn by the watching and 
misery of this crue] and obstinate siege, 
(when was ever maiden beset so rudely for 
her broad lands and her strong towers ?) 
had been seized by slumber ; she, that coy 
and stately maiden, even in the open gal- 
lery chamber, where men-at-arms might be 
each instant passing to and fro. She had 
fallen into a rude chair, and was now as 
fast asléep as though the sister angels, love 
and peace, kept watch beside her pillow. 
Dolefully wan was her cheek, as if the pale 
maiden roses had been washed white with 
bitter tears, and her long yellow hair, all 
unbraided, hung round her like a veil. 
Her rich garments were disordered and 
stained. None who had seen her then 
would have called her by the name she had 
borne to her present undoing, the Proud 
Ladye of Adlersberg. None would have 
believed that such a title could have be- 
longed to one so gentle and so sad! All 
the sadder seemed her sleep for the faint 








smile that lingered round her lips. Few 
were in the castle save untrained lacqueys 
and rude grooms, sorry protectors, even 
had their numbers evened those of their 
assailants ; whilst, without the walls, pressed 
onward that audacious Baron and _ his 
riotous soldiery, resolute to storm the 
castle and hear away the heir: and yet 
there she sat in her loveliness, drooping 
and pallid as a lily broken down by a 
summer shower ; but with such a look of 
peace and love as if her cheek were resting 
upon her mother’s bosom. 

Father Cyril bent over that fair form. 
He could not pass her without a prayer; 
and the tears would fall from his aged eyes 
upon her slender hands, unconscious as she 
was of his presence or his sympathy. But 
the prayer and the tears were stayed by 
surprise ; as, in spite of the close-coming 
peril — every passing instant making it 
clearer that the foe was astir beneath, the 
monk could not choose but start and bless 
himself as he bethought him of the way- 
wardness of woman’s will, whilst he gazed 
upon a quaintly-fashioned oaken cross 
nestled in the white bosom, which, if court 
gossips said truth, had disdained to wear a 
carkanet of ruby stones proffered by the 
hand of a king’s son. 

Now, there belonged to that small oaken 
cross the old tale of love repaid by scorn, 
of high-born beauty looking disdainfully at 
lowly faith, of patient service and insolent 
rebuke, which makes one of the darkest 
and thorniest pathways of the tangled laby- 
rinth called life. And sure tale is it, and 
sad as true: the cabin looks across the 
valley to the castle, and says, We both 
contain human hearts; and the castle—Ah, 
well-a-day for woman’s haughtiness, said I 
not that she was called the Proud Ladye of 
Adlersberg. 

Albert with the raven locks was the son 
of the ladye’s falconer, almost he might 
have been called her foster-brother, since, 
an orphan from her earliest days, his 
mother was the Ladye Ermengard’s nurse. 
Nevertheless the boy was so much older 
than the fair girl as to bestow upon him the 
privilege of enacting the part of her pro- 
tector, in the sports of their childish days. 
His father, old Heinrich, was, as I have 
said, the falconer of Adlersberg ; what 
place the youth Albert filled were hard to 
tell. By his good leave, none but himself 
should have served his fair mistress. He 
alone tended her favourite hawks. The 
tassel gentil from Norway, that the em- 
peror rode fifty leagues to see strike down 
her quarry, was of Albert's training: Al- 
bert held her greyhound in his silken 
leash ; none save Albert taught her jennet 
his paces, or held her bridle rein. The 
very pinks and galliflowers that grew in a 
nook beside the north hastion—Alack, the 
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hoofs of the war-horse hath trampled it low! 
—were of Albert’s tending. He brought her 
a dappled fawn, whose dam had been killed 
by some Robin Hood of the Black Forest ; 
and even whilst echoing her maledictions 
on the heartless churl who had orphaned 
her spotted favourite, he climbed the top- 
most bough of a stately beech to steal for 
her the golden couplets of the turtle dove— 
emblems too true of his despairing passion. 
In early youth, almost in boyhood, he had 
twice, so said the bower-woman, saved his 
fair mistress’ life: once in the chase, when 
the boar stood fiercely at bay, and Albert 
came between the furious animal and the 
Ladye Ermengarde, and stretched the fierce 
and dangerous quarry dead at her feet; 
and again, when autumn rains had swollen 
the summer brook to a torrent, and her 
palfrey, borne along by the — current, 
lost his footing, and was carried helplessly 
down the stream. Oh, how Albert plunged 
into those deep waters! how he grasped the 
rein and breasted the flood, and plucked 
the ladye from her sinking steed, and laid 
her safe, albeit trembling, upon the grassy 
bank! 

Those were happy days for poor Albert. 
But boyhood glidea a 4 into youth, and 
youth again passed into manhood. And 
weary of courtship and of suitors, 
and, perchance, the more severe with 
Albert, the humblest and faithfulest of 
all, he who dared to love but not to woo,— 
the severer outwardly with him and with 
herself, half conscious of some re- 
lenting softness in her inmost heart,—then 
it was that she earned, by bitter speech and 
haughty bearing, the title of the Proud 
Ladye of Adlersberg. 

- Curiously ready in handicrafts of divers 
sorts, as h the skill he had never 
learned were born with him, Albert was 
wont to beguile his lonely evenings, (for 
the good falconer, his father, and his 
mother, the nurse of the proud ladye, were 
dead and gone,) or to employ himself over 
the Christmas hearth, whilst old wives told 
old stories, and minstrels and troubadours 
chanted their virelays, with fashioning 
rosaries, and bowls and coffers, and such- 
like toys, to which the craft of the work- 
man gives their price; and, amongst the 
rest of his trinketry, he had carved this 
humble crucifix from a fallen-branch of 
oak, which he had one day lifted from his 
ladye’s and had even dared to convey 
it into her bower, wreathed round with a 
garland of most rare flowers, some said ar- 
ranged after the manner of the Turkish 
blossoms 


paynims, whereby buds and are 
made to discourse love. Well did Father 


Cyril remember the wrath which had 
flashed from the maiden’s eyes, and the 
angry words in which she commanded 
that Albert should be chased from the 
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demesne, and the cabin where he dwelt 
razed to the ground; a warning, said she 
(and her lip curled as she spoke,) to suitors 
of all de from the prince to the serf. 
Well also did he remember what was told 
by the bower-woman, of a pleading voice 
that was heard under the windows of the 
chamber ; and that the Ladye Ermengarde 
had caused it to be proclaimed throughout 
the castle, that if that voice were again to 
disturb her slumbers the seneschal had it 
in command to loose the blood-hounds. 
And from that time forth nought more was 
said of Albert. But the ladye waxed 
prouder to all wooers, and sad and fitful in 
hall or bower. And now, behold, when 
years had passed, and Albert with thc 
raven curls was well nigh f |, it was 
the scorned relic of his aspiring suit, the 
very oaken cross carved by his hand, which 
in that moment of extremity was found to 
be worn secretly in the icy bosom of that 
cold and haughty beauty. Brief space had 
Father Cyril to marvel at woman’s change- 
ful fantasy. Again the clash of armour 
below! again that fearful sound, as though 
the drawbridge were stealthily lowered, 
and the portcullis suddenly raised, and the 
great gate gently opened ! 

“ T will not awaken her for yet a moment,” 
said the good old man; and, grasping his 
weapon, he sallied forth to inquire what 
these noises-might mean. 

(To be continued.) 





THE SLEEPING BOY; 
OR, INFANCY AND MATURITY. 


*Twas eight o’ clock, and near the fire 
My ru little boy 


My ears expected to 
But vain the thought ; 
No father there the 


“ Let this young rogue be sent to bed,” 
More I had not had time to say ; 


But claim’d his playthings ere he went, 
horse and cart. 


For new delay, tho oft denied, 

He pleaded ;—wildly craved the boon: 
gh past the usual time, he cried 

At being sent to bed so soon. 

If stern to him, his grief I shared ; 

(Who hears unmoved his offspring weep ?) 
Of soothing himI half despair’d, 

When ali his cares were lost in sleep. 


** Alas! poor infant!’ I exclaim’d, 


anguish brief, 
Which thou hast known, sent up to bed ; 
Portray of man the idle 
When doom’d to slumber with the dead."* 
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And more I thought,—while up the stairs, 
With “longing, lingering looks” he crept ; 
To mark of man the childish cares, 
His playthings carefully he kept. 
Thus mortals on life’s later stage, 
When Nature claims their forfeit breath ; 
Still sigh for wealth, in pain and age, 
And cling to golden toys in death. 


Tis morn! and see, my smiling boy 
Awakes to hail returning light ; 

To reckless laughter—boundless joy— 
Forgot the tears of yesternight. 

Thus, shall not man forget his woe ? 
Survive of age and death the gloom ?— 

Smile at the cares deplored below ? 
And, renovated, burst the tomb ? 


Oh! my Creator! when thy will 

Shall stretch this form on earth’s cold bed, 
Let that blest hope sustain me’still, 

Till mem’ry, sense, life,—all are fled. 
And, grateful for what thou mayest give, 

No tear shall dim my fading eye, 
That ’twas thy pleasure I should live, 

That now thy mandate bids me die. 

Many Coloured Life. 





The Gatherer. 


Too Much of a Good Thing.—A mer- 
chant advertised lately for a clerk accus- 
tomed to confinement. He received an 
answer from a person who had been seven 
yearsingaol!  . 

Severe Discipline. — The late Andrew 
Ducrow, whilst exhibiting with his father’s 
equestrian company at Bath, fell and broke 
his leg. The audience were a few minutes 
afterwards alarmed by the screams of a boy. 
Old Ducrow was horsewhipping his son in 
the stable for having broken his leg! 

Criticism. — A rustic being asked his 
opinion of a picture of three ae feeding, 
painted by Morland, said, “ Well, they be 
pure-loike, sure-ly,” scratching his head ; 
“ but there be one fault, still.” en asked 
what that fault might be, he replied, 
““ Why, whoever seed three pigs a-feeding, 
without one on’em having his foot in the 
trou’ ?” 

Chantrey’s first work when a Boy.— 
Chantrey, when a boy, was observed by a 
gentleman in the neighbourhood of Sheffield 
very intently engaged in cutting a stick 
with a penknife, oh, excited by curiosity, 
he asked the lad what he was doing, when, 
with great simplicity of manner, but with 
courtesy, he replied, “I am cutting old 
Fox’s head.” Fox was the schoolmaster of 
the village. On this the gentleman asked 
to see what he had done, and pronouncing 
it to be an excellent likeness, presented the 

outh with sixpence ; and this may perhaps 
be reckoned the first money Chantrey ever 
received for.a production of his art. What 
effect the incident may have had on his 
future destiny let the philosophic or learned 
in such matters decide. —Gentleman’s Mag. 





Prophesied Earthquake.—It will hardly 
be credited that considerable alarm at pre- 
sent exists among credulous and supersti- 
tious persons in the metropolis that London 
will be destroyed by earthquake during the 
present year. It is said to be well known 
that many persons have left London to seek 
safety in the country. The following are 
the prophecies upon which this absurd ap- 
prehension is founded. The first professes 
to have been pronounced in 1203; the other 
by Dr. Dee, the astrologer, in 1598 :— 

“In eighteen hundred and forty-tw 
Four things the sun shall view ; 
London’s rich and famous town 
Hungry earth shall swallow down ; 
Storm and rain in France shall be, 
Till every river runs a sea ; 





8006, folio 319. 
** The Lord have mercy on you all, 
Prepare yourselves for dreadful fall 
Of house and land and human soul— 
The measure of your sins are full ;— 
«In the year one eight and forty-two 
Of the year that is so new; 
In the third month of that sixteen, 
It may be a day or two between. 
“‘ Perhaps you’ll soon be stiff and cold, 
Dear Christian, be not stout and bold ; 


The mighty kingly proud will see 
This comes to pass. as my name’s Dee.” 
1598. MS. in the British Museum. 


MAXIMS. 

Has not fashion a considerable share in 
the charities of the age? Let every one 
who gives, carefully consider from what 
motives he acts. 

If you have health, a competency, and a 
good conscience, what. would you have be- 
sides ? Something to disturb your happi- 
ness ? 

A clear conscience is better than a clear 
Fon i ybody rather than if. 

orgive everybody rather yourself. 

If you have a well-disposed mind, you 
will go into no company more agreeable or 
more useful than your own. ill is not 
well with those to whom solitude is disagree- 
able. 

It is easy to live well among good people. 
But shew me the man who can preserve his 
temper, his wisdom, and his virtue, in spite 
of strong temptation and universal example. 
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